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The Agricultural Situation 


GENERAL 


Prices 


The all-commodity index of 
prices received by Oklahoma 
farmers for January dropped al- 
most 4 percent from a year earli- 
er. The index was 321 (1910- 
14100) in January, 1952, com- 
pared with 334 in January 1951. 
Prices paid by farmers (United 
States average) increased by slight- 
ly more than 4 percent during 
the same period. The index was 
289 (1910-14100) compared with 
277 in January, 1951. The “in- 
dex of purchasing power” of a 
composite unit of these Okla- 
homa farm products stood at 11] 
percent of the 1910-14 average in 
January this year compared with 
121 last January. 


Average level of prices received 
by Oklahoma farmers in January 
was lowered by drops in cotton 
and cottonseed prices, which de- 
creased almost 15 percent; for 
sheep, about 4 percent; lambs, 9 
percent; hogs, 12 percent; and 
eggs, 5 percent. All other prices 
received by farmers were higher 
than a year earlier. The grains 
averaged 9 percent higher; cattle 
and calves, 4 percent; dairy prod- 
ucts, 14 percent; and miscellan- 
eous crops, which are relatively 
unimportant in the all-commodity 
average, more than 50 percent. 


Demand and Supply Factors 


At the close of 1951, business 
activity was rather stable with 
total output of goods about 4 per- 
cent above the level at the end olf 
1950. The high rate of personal 


savings continued through the 
last half of 1951, and the whole 
year was characterized by a spend- 
ing rate that was low relative to 
income. 


The general outlook for prices 
in 1952 still remains inflationary, 
but for the next few months the 
inflationary pressure is not like- 
ly to be heavy. The general level 
of prices, as indicated by the 
wholesale price indexes, declined 
one half of one percent during 
the month of January, and for the 
week ended January 29, 1952, 
was 3.2 below the corresponding 
week in 1951. For all commodi- 
ties other than farm products and 
foods, the drop was almost 4 per- 
cent. Textile products registered 
the largest drop, 13.6 percent. 
This in turn is reflected in the 
lower prices for raw cotton. 


World shortages of raw mate- 
rials continue to be a problem. 
Defense Mobilizer Wilson points 
out that even before the defense 
programs of the United States and 
Western Europe were launched, 
rising demand for raw materials 
was pressing hard on world sup- 
plies. The defense programs have 
made the situation acute.  Pres- 
sttres such as these are likely to 
prevent any sustained reduction 
in general prices. 

Prospects 

Heavy government expendi- 
tures for national defense, and the 
continued high level of business 
spending for plant and equip- 
ment, will support a high and 
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rather stable level of economic 
activity during 1952. 


The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports that the pro- 
gram recently submitted by the 
President calls for national se- 
curity spending to reach an an- 
1ual rate of about 65 billion dol- 
lars by the end of 1952. Accord- 
ing to the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the planned business 
outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment for the first quarter of 1952 
will produce a new high level 
record. 

Civilian employment at the end 
of 1951 was at a seasonally high 
level. The number without jobs 


is close to the post-war low, in 
spite of some concentrated un- 
employment in certain areas al- 
fected by the shift from consump- 
tion goods to defense production. 


Farm Income 


The tarm income situation re- 
ported by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics: 


Realized net income of farm 
operators totaled 14.9 billion dol- 
lars in 1951, up 2 billion dollars 
from the post-war low in 1950, 
but still 2 billions less than the 
high in 1947, Total non-agricul- 
tural income, however, set an- 
other new record in 1951, up 
more than a third from its 1947 
level. 


Gross farm income in 1951, 
estimated at 37.4 billion dollars, 
was 14 percent larger than in 
1950, and production expenses 
rose 12 percent to 22.5 billion 
dollars. ‘The increase in realized 
net income was 17 percent. 





1 Foreign Crops and Markets, U.S.D.A. Office 


No. 4, p. 71. 


Cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings in 1951 totaled 32.8 bil- 
lion dollars, or 14 percent more 
than in 1950. Receipts from the 
sale of livestock and_ livestock 
products were 19.6 billion dollars, 
up 21 percent from 1950; but crop 
receipts rose only 5 percent to 
13.2 billion dollars.—G. P. Col- 
lins. 


COTTON 


Domestic cotton consumption 
was about 600,000 bales lower for 
the first five months (August I, 
1951 to January 1, 1952) of the 
current season than for the same 
period of the previous season. 
But exports totaled almost 1,300,- 
000 bales more, so the total of do- 
mestic consumption and exports 
is over 600,000 bales greater for 
the first five months of the cur- 
rent season, 


While the movement of textiles 
is slow at present, it now appears 
that domestic consumption will 
total around 91% million bales for 
the current season, or about a mil- 
lion bales less than for the pre- 
vious season. 


Exports totaled 803,000 bales 
for last November, the highest 
since January, 1940, and exceeded 
the domestic consumption of 731,- 
000 bales, which is unusual. The 
trade estimated 850,000 bales were 
exported in December. 


Prices of foreign cotton of com- 
parable quantities are about 15 
to 20 cents higher per pound than 
American Cotton.’ The limited 
amount of dollar exchange avail- 
able for purchasing American 


of Foreign Agricultural Relations Vol. 64., 
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cotton is the major cause of these 
differences. Additional purchases 
by the United States abroad may 
increase the dollar exchange avail- 
able for the purchase of American 
cotton to some extent, but it is 
doubtful if it will bring the prices 
to equal levels this season. Fur- 
thermore, export restrictions may 
be applied on American cotton, if 
the export demand continues very 
strong or increases. 


The cotton goal for 1952 was 
announced as 16 billion bales on 
28 million planted acres. This 
would mean a yield of 280 pounds 
per acre compared to 260 pounds 
in 1951. The probable labor 


available for hoeing and harvest- 
ing, prices of alternative products, 
and the limited use of mechani- 
cal cotton harvesters make it 
doubtful if the goal will be reach- 


ed. There is a chance therefore 
that cotton prices may rise some- 
what above present levels.—jJohn 
D. Campbell. 


WHEAT 


The December | crop report’ 
estimate shows that Oklahoma 
farmers have sown 6,140,000 acres 
of wheat. This figure is 125,000 
acres less than that reported a 
year earlier. However, only 4,- 
095,000 acres were harvested in 
1951, and the total production was 
38,902,000 bushels. The 1951 
production was only slightly more 
than half the 1940-49 average. 
The indicated production in 
Oklahoma in 1952 was 79,820,- 
000 bushels as of December 1. 


For the U. S. as a whole, winter 
wheat seeding was 56,275,000 





2 Winter Wheat and Rye Report, Dec. 1, 
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acres, or 473,000 acres over last 
year. The December | estimate 
of 1952 production was 918,505,- 
000 bushels. This figure is about 
42 percent higher than the 195] 
production and about 16 percent 
higher than the 1940-49 average 
production for the U. S. 


In previous years, the difference 
between planted and_ harvested 
acreages of wheat has averaged 
around 10 percent, so with normal 
abandonment total harvested 
acres would be around 5,426,000 
in Oklahoma, and 50,647,500 in 
the U. S. Average yields for the 
estimated harvested acreage in 
the U. S. would give a total prod- 
uction of about 805,000,000 bush- 
els of winter wheat. Total 195] 
production was 645,000,000 bush- 
els. 


In view of present prospects, 
and short of war, it is likely that 
wheat prices this year will not 
exceed support levels—L. A. 
Parcher. 


FEED 


Briefly, the feed situation is 
this: Feed-grain supplies are low, 
the protein demand is greater 
than the supply, hay is generally 
ample except in drought areas, 
and pasture is the critical element 
in low cost gains in the months 
ahead. 


The usual harvest decline in 
leed-grain prices did not occur be- 
cause of frost damage, shortened 
supply, and strong demond. Corn 
prices are near ceiling levels. To 
wait later to buy needed corn or 
sorghum is to run the risk of do- 


1951, Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting 
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ing without or paying black-mar- 
ket prices. 


In the drought areas, protein 
feeds have already entered the 
black markets. Most supplies 
must be acquired in less-than-ton 
lots, to which ton-lot price ceil- 
ings do not apply. Needs should 
be anticipated and purchases 
made 30 to 60 days ahead. Heavy 
snows in the western areas have 
increased protein consumption 
rates above those of the average 
winter. 


For cheap livestock gains and 
milk production in the year a- 
head, pastures should be planned 
now. Supplemental summer pas- 
tures may help to avoid summer 
slump, and fall and winter pas- 
tures should be included in the 
plans. Fertilize liberally and ap- 
ply lime where nee'ed, both on 
permanent and supplemental pas- 
tures; harvest the surplus for hay 
or silage. “These measures are 
likely to be cheaper than sacrific- 
ing the livestock or obtaining a 
low production.—F. L. Under- 


wood. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Commercial meat production 
during October and December 
(1951) is estimated to be slightly 
larger than a year ea cr. Al- 
though pork is the or — meat in 
larger supply than last year, out- 
put of beef has improved. In the 
near future, pork is expected to 
contribute less of the gain in meat 
supplies as compared to last year 
while beef, veal, and lamb will 
make up a larger share. 


Slaughter of grain-fed cattle has 
been irly close to last year. Cat- 





U.S. 


Department of Agriculture, B. A. E. 


tle slaughter is expected to in- 
crease considerably this summer 
over the level of last summer and 
will probably continue higher the 
rest of the year. A smaller per- 
centage of the total slaughter in 
1952 may be of the top grades of 
grain-fed cattle, because of the 
shorter supply and higher price 
ol corn. 


The first mandatory beef set- 
aside under present controls oc- 
curred on November 30. The Of- 
lice of Price Stabilization issued 
regulations requiring . federally- 
inspected slaughterers to make 
deliveries of beef pursuant to 
military orders in certain circum- 
stances. 


Supplies of cattle in-prospect do 
not indicate any notable weak- 
ness in cattle prices. Price strength 
is more likely for cows and lower 
grade steers and heifers than for 
the better grades of fed cattle. 
Further seasonal price declines in 
the top grades may occur.—Robert 
Il. Lontz. 


DAIRY 


The improvement in the dairy 
situation and prospects for the 
future are such that they should 
encourage dairy producers to 
work toward a better feed bal- 
ance. Higher prices and almost 
complete liquidation of large 
government holdings of various 
dairy products have resulted chief- 
ly from an increased consumer 
demand. Rising incomes have 
been accompanied by an increas- 
ed consumer demand for dairy 
products, particularly fluid milk, 
ice cream, and dry milks. Also, 
more dairy products have been re- 
quired for our armed forces. 


Livestock and Meat Situation, Nov.-Dec., 1951. 
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There is every prospect that 
most of our industries will be 
fully occupied either in war mate- 
rials or civilian goods production. 
This should mean a continued 
high income with high employ- 
ment, except for dislocations 
caused by the change-over from 
civilian to defense production. 
The demand for dairy products 
may be even greater in 1952 than 
in 1951—with the strongest de- 
mand for fluid milk, ice cream, 
and dry milks. 


Aside from the immediate pros- 
pects for this coming year, the 
longtime outlook in demand for 
dairy products is very encourag- 
ing. Production has not been able 
to maintain the pace of popula- 
tion growth—with the result that 
per capita consumption of dairy 
products has been going down- 
ward the past few years. The 
wants of consumers for dairy prod- 
ucts have not been less. This 
presents a real, big-time challenge 
to dairy producers to provide the 
added production needed to at 
least keep up with the population 
increases. 


This lag becomes quite evident 
when the shifts in use and con- 
sumption of milk are studied. A 
higher percentage of total milk 
production is now utilized as fluid 
milk than ever before. This has 
prompted a shift in the propor- 
tion of total production marketed 
as whole milk or as cream, In 
1940, only about 60 percent of 
the milk sold by U. S. farmers 
was delivered as whole milk to 
factories; the rest was delivered 





as sour cream. By 1950, 80 per- 
cent was delivered as whole milk, 
and the trend continues. 


Needless to say, the advantage 
price-wise to producers, particul- 
arly in fluid milk areas, is in the 
direction of a greater and greater 
proportion of milk going into 
fluid uses. Yet the need for milk 
for manufactured products is still 
great and will continue so in the 
future. This all points to the 
possibility of long-range expan- 
sion of dairy production.—Pres- 
ton Richards. 


HOGS . 


The 1951 pig crop totaled 102.1 
million head, an increase of 5 
percent over 1950. The spring 
pig crop of 61.9 million head was 
7 percent larger than in 1950. 
The fall pig crop was only 2 per- 
cent larger than the 1950 fall 
crop and is estimated at 40.2 mil- 
lion head. 


Farmers’ reports on breeding 
intentions for sows farrowing this 
spring indicate that hog produc- 
tion is decreasing after increasing 
for five successive years, ‘The 
estimated number to farrow in 
the spring of 1952 is 8,794,000. 
This is a decrease of 8 percent 
from last spring and | percent be- 
low the 10-year average. If the 
size of litter is average, adjusted 
for trend, the 1952 spring pig 
crop would be 9 percent less than 
the crop a year earlier.’ 


The main factor contributing 
to decreased hog production is the 
reduction in supply of corn. With 
an increase in livestock numbers, 


4 This report is from an address by Preston Richards, Chief, Dairy Branch, PMA, at the annual! 
meeting of the Central Oklahoma Milk Producers Association on January 26. The 
entire address may be obtained from the Agricultural Extension Service, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. 

Livestock and Meat Situation, U.S.D.A., B.A.E., November-December, 1951, p. 4. 
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competition for the corn supply 
has been greater with resulting 
higher prices for corn this fall 
than last. In the three-month 
period, October, November, and 
December, the hog-corn price 
ratio for the United States aver- 
aged 11.3. For the same period 
in 1950, the ratio was 13.1 and 
the 40-year average for these three 
months is 12.3. 


The Oklahoma pig crop for 
1951 is estimated at 1,311,000 
head. This consists of the spring 
crop of 730,000 and an estimated 
fall crop of 581,000. The com- 
bined crop was | percent larger 
than in 1950, but 10 percent 
smaller than the 10-year average. 
The fall pig crop was six percent 
less than in 1950 and 20 percent 
less than the 10-year average. The 
same downward trend in produc- 
tion is indicated by breeding in- 
tention reports as sighted nation- 
ally. The estimated number of 
sows to farrow this spring is 93,- 
000, which is 18 percent less than 
in 1951, 


Hog prices are expected to rise 
seasonally until late February or 
early March, and afterward a 
moderate seasonal decline may 
occur. However, prices this spring 
may be fully as high or a little 
higher than last spring.\—Howard 
Whitney. 


POULTRY 


Prices have weakened for all 
types of poultry products. Eggs 
prices have declined seasonally as 
expected from past experience of 
Oklahoma producers. Feed prices 
increased slightly, resulting in a 





* Ibid, p. 8. 


very unfavorable egg-feed ratio 
of 8.6 in January of 1952. This 
price relationship will force pro- 
ducers to lower output in order 
to bring prices back in line. 


Several factors brought about 
these price relations: (1) income 
has continued at about the same 
rate, but the unemployment rate 
has increased in many industries 
where a cut-back in civilian pro- 
duction has been at a greater rate 
than conversion to defense prod- 
uction; (2) family budgets are 
pressed to the extent that changes 
are being made in family expendi- 
tures; and (3) a continuation of 
the drouth in Texas has placed a 
strain on the feed supply in many 
areas, 


The October poultry situation 
pointed out that these three pos- 
sibilities should be watched care- 
fully in order to evaluate changes 
that should be made in produc- 
tion plans. These forces are like- 
ly to continue to be very import- 
ant in the first six months of 
1952. It is evident that family 
budgets have not been able to 
absorb all of the products at pres- 
ent prices. In addition, there is 
a marked tendency for consumers 
who are employed to increase 
savings, which generally reflects 
a state of uncertainity. 


The number of unemployed in 
some of the industrial centers is 
so critical that soup-lines have 
been established. These “sore 
spots” in the employment situa- 
tion destroy the capicity of these 
laborers to consume. Soup-lines 
do not serve “ham and eggs” to 
their patrons. Consequently, a 
high level of income has little 
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significance in analyzing market- 
making forces when a large num- 
ber of consumers are without 
means to purchase goods produced 
by the continually-shrinking num- 
ber that are employed. Strength 
of the market for poultry prod- 
ucts of Oklahoma farmers will in- 
crease when these consumers’ pur- 
chasing ability is restored, 


Broiler producers evidently ex- 
pected to have a “seller’s” market 
the first quarter of 1952, if their 
actions in December are indi- 
cative of their expectations. The 
December, 1951 hatchery output 
was 21 percent above the previous 
December output, and 90 percent 
greater than the 1945-49 average. 
Hatcheries report eggs in incubat- 
ors January I, 1952, to be 18 per- 
cent greater than January 1, 1951. 
The broiler industry has expand- 
ed every year since the war in 
response to favorable prices for 
meat products. If income con- 
tinues at present levels, further 
expansion seems likely. 


Oklahoma turkey — producers 
have indicated intentions of ex- 
panding production 10 percent 
this season over last season’s out- 
put of 638,000 head. A peak of 
1,787,000 was reached in 1939 and 
declined to a low of 365,000 in 
1948, The expansion since then 
has been in the commercial farm 
flocks. 


The existing tight feed situa- 
tion should be watched carefully 
by broiler and turkey producers 
and plans made accordingly.— 
kK. C. Davis. 





7 Foreign Agricultural Outlook, Office of 
1951, Washington, D. C. 


SHEEP, LAMBS, AND WOOL 


Sheep numbers have increased 
in all sheep-producing areas of 
the world. Foreign Agricultural 
Outlook reports that, “world 
sheep numbers, at the beginning 
of 1951, were estimated at 762 
million head, exceeding the pre- 
vious year by 28 million. Of this 
increase in numbers, Oceania 
(Australia and New Zealand) rep- 
resented 20 percent of the total; 
Asia, 19; South America, 16; Eu- 
rope, 15; and North America, 
Soviet Union, and Africa the re- 
maining 30 percent. United States 
sheep numbers increased from 
about 31 to 32 million and con- 
stituted about + percent of the 
total.’ 


Total meat production has been 
at a high level during the past 
few months, but sheep and lamb 
slaughter during the fall months 
was somewhat below the previous 
year. It is expected that the 
slightly increased number of 
lambs on feed during the winter 
will account for larger slaughter 
supplies in the first few months 
of 1952 as compared with the 
same period last year. 


In view of the high level of all 
meat production, lamb prices may 
not be as strong as last year. How- 
ever, a continued high level of in- 
dustrial production, expenditure 
for military goods, employment, 
and personal income may account 
for strong prices through infla- 
tionary tendencies and increased 
consumer demand. 


It is expected that the world 
supply of wool for the 1951-52 
season will be about the same as 
last season, 


Foreign Agricultural Relations U.S.D.A. October, 





12 Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station 


Theretore, the factors that may 
be expected to be reflected in 
wool prices are changes in the ap- 
parel inventory at the retail level 
and the extent of consumer de- 
mand; military requirements at 
home and abroad and the rate 
of scheduling military orders; in- 


ternational wool agreements, and 
price ceilings. It is expected that 
prices to growers will continue 
strong in 1952, although they may 
not equal the $.90 to $1.00 per 
pound average received by grow- 
ers in 1951.—Raymond B. Mar- 
shall. 
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Price Indexes in the United States and Oklahoma and Indicators 
of Changes in Domestic Demand 





PRICE INDEXES 
Average 1910-14=100 INDICATORS OF CHANGES 
IN DOMESTIC DEMAND 


























All-Com- sereeeterannnrs 
Index of Prices Index of modity 
Received by Prices Index of Index of Index of 
Farmers Paid by Wholesale Oklahoma Demand Factory 
Year Farmers Prices Hog-Corn rerryesaeee Payrolls® 
and Okla- United United United Price Oklahoma 
Month homa! States States States Ratio* 1923-25 100 1939=100 
1925 164 156 157 151 11.05 106.5 
1926 134 145 155 146 16.44 102.0 
1927 134 139 153 139 14.54 100.5 
1928 151 149 155 141 10.72 100.3 
1929 145 146 153 139 10.65 92.3 
1930 112 126 145 126 11.04 77.4 
1931 71 87 114 107 14.30 60.6 
1932 51 65 98 95 14.59 47.3 
1933 65 70 99 96 7.36 44.9 
1934 90 90 112 109 4.73 ee Me 
1935 107 108 117 117 10.35 60.8 
1936 109 114 116 118 9.33 74.6 
1937 111 12] 123 126 11.36 82.1 
1938 82 95 116 TiS 15.64 84.9 
1939 84 93 121 113 11.38 89.4 
1940 92 98 123 114 8.61 92.0 113.6 
1941 117 122 130 127 1S77 86.6 164.9 
1942 152 157 152 144 14.35 107.4 241.5 
1943 172 188 167 150 11.69 162.3 331.1 
1944 181 195 176 152 10.56 215.9 343.7 
1945 184 202 181 154 11.95 285.3 293.5 
1946 226 233 203 177 11.56 335.3 271.1 
1947 286 278 246 222 13.34 348.5 326.9 
1948 293 287 264 241 12.69 353.3 351.4 
1949 257 251 253 226 15.00 347.4 352.2 
1950 272 256 261 236 14.25 346.8 371.9 
1951 334 302 284 267 V2 2.88 273.1 
1951 Jan. 334 300 277 263 13. 56 283.9 424.0 
Feb. 346 313 273 268 14.44 277.6 430.0 
Mar. 351 311 283 269 13.70 274.2 435.6 
Apr. 350 309 284 268 13.20 270.5 433.2 
May 352 305 285 266 12.42 263.5 428.4 
June 343 301 286 265 12.86 257.5 434.3 
July 328 294 285 261 12.88 264.1 422.8° 
Aug. 312 292 285 258 13.52 . 264.4 429.4° 
Sept. - 309 291 285 258 13.80 268.0 437.4 
Oct. 319 296 287 259 13.23 276.6 432.7 
Nov. 335 301 288 259 11.03 GOO eae 
Dec. 328 305 288 258 9.89 DOT eae 
1952 Jan. 321 300 289 258 RPM ea Sraagn ates ip ig 






























SOURCES: Indexes of Oklahoma prices received by farmers, computed by Dept. Agri. Econ., 
Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Oklahoma. Indexes of U. S. prices received and prices 
paid by farmers and indexes of U. S. wholesale prices, from Agricultural Prices, Bur. of 
Agri. Econ., U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. Indexes of demand deposits in Oklahoma, cal- 
culated by Dept. Agri. Econ., Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., from data furnished by Federal Reserve 
Board, Washington, D. C. Indexes of factory payrolls, from U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

! Prices received by Oklahoma farmers for 21 commodities. For data prior to 1925 see Okla 

: Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 283. 

2 These figures indicate the number of bushels of corn that could be purchased with 100 pounds 
of live hogs at current Oklahoma prices received by farmers. 

Demand deposits of Oklahoma member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places 
under 15,000 population. 

4 Index numbers based on net demand deposits prior to 1936 and upon gross demand deposits 
since that date. For a discussion of this index see CURRENT FARM ECONOMICS, Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station Series 49, Vol. 13, Nos. | and 2. Feb.-Apr. 1940. p. 41. 

5 Unadjusted for seasonal variation. 

® Revised. 








